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(meaning me) is so intent upon being something extraordinary, that he scarce knows what he would i>e; and is as fruitful in his similes, as a brother of his -1 whom I lately took notice of. In the compass of a few lines he compares himself to a fox, to Daniel Burgess, to the Knight of the Red Cross, to an oak with ivy about it, and to a great man with an equipage." I think myself as much honoured by being joined in this part of his paper with the gentleman whom he here calls my brother, as I am in the beginning of it, by being mentioned with Horace and Virgil.
It is very hard that a man cannot publish ten papers without stealing from himself; but to show you that this is only a knack of writing, and that the author is got into a certain road of criticism, I shall set down his remarks on the works of the gentleman whom he here glances upon, as they stand in his sixth paper, and desire the reader to compare them with the foregoing passage upon mine :
"In thirty lines his patron is a river, the primum mobile^ a pilot, a victim, the sun, anything, and nothing. He bestows increase, conceals his source, makes the machine move, teaches to steer, expiates our offences, raises vapours, and looks larger as he sets."
What poem can be safe from this sort of criticism ? I think I was never in my life so much offended as at a wag whom I once met with in a coffee-house: he had in his hand one of the Miscellanies, and was reading the following short copy of verses, which, without flattery to the author," is> I think, as beautiful in its kind as any one in the English tongue :
1  Sir Samuel Garth, who was attacked in the sixth number of the Examiner.
2  Bishop Atterbury.    The verses were written " on  a white fan borrowed from Miss Osborne^ afterwards his wife."
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